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For ‘‘ The Friend.’’ 


Extracts from the Diary of Rebecca Dewess. 
(Continued from page 210.) 

1860. 4th mo. 20th. “Thou knowest my 
downsitting and my uprising; thou under- 
tandest my thoughts afar off.’ To be en- 
abled simply to know and to do the Divine 
will, neither running in my own will or 
strength. nor burying my talent in the earth, 
often the engagement of my beart ; neither 
toact in the will of the creature, nor yet to 
shrink from required duty. O Lord, in the 
plenitude of thy mercy, “lead me in a plain 
path because of mine enemies.” 

6th mo. 16th. In my evening retirement 
felt, as at many other times, an earnest desire 
that my eyes might indeed be opened ; and 
remembering how swiftly life was passing, 
that the prime of my days was already past, 
very humiliating reflections arose; and the 
~ , how the talents committed to my trust 

een employed, accompanied by the fear 
that like the slothful servant they had been 
baried in the earth. 

Tth mo. 4th. Felt this evening like again 
Rnewing my covenant in the language of the 
Patriarch Jacob, “If thou wilt be with me in 
the way that I go, and give me bread to eat 
tad raiment to put on, then thou shalt be my 

and I will serve thee;” but the remem- 
brance of my many short-comings seemed to 
fise as a mountain before me, and I felt hardly 
able to lay hold on hope. And though I sen- 
sibly felt that there was nothing lacking on 
the side of my long-suffering God, yet I felt 
there was much on my own: and the fervent 
breathing of my soul was, that if there was 
that in my way or my doings which was offen- 
sive in the Divine sight, which retarded my 
rozress, or marred the work once graciously 
ae. it might be made manifest and wholly 
removed. 

8th mo. 7th. Oh keep me in the hour of 
temptation and trial! How unwearied is my 
soul's enemy! Even tempting me to doubt 
of those things on which rests my only hope. 
Oh keep me in the hour of temptation and 
trial, has been the breathing of my soul. 

1861. 3rd mo. 3rd. How swiftly time flies 
away, and how various are the stratagems of 
the enemy wholly to engross the mind, so that 
no time shall be left for serious reflection. It 


matters not in what way he effects it, if he|ing, how consoling! 


newal of strength which we so much need, forth all our wants and sorrows into the 
and which is only to be obtained by waiting bosom of an Almighty Helper, who knows all 
upon the Lord. May that mercy, which once our infirmities, all our prononess to err from 
deigned with the whip of small cords to cleanse his ways, but who, in unbounded mercy, is 
his temple, not utterly forsake. But in thy ever ready to hear the sighing of the poor, 
abundant mercy grant that, that house which and the crying of the needy, and to admin- 
should be the house of prayer may not be ister that food which their famishing souls 
made a den of thieves. | demand. 
25th. “Make me as one of the hired det 7th mo. 24th. What higher enjoyment can 
vants.” In, I trust, a little of the penitence fall to the lot of mortals than to be permitted 
of the prodigal, felt this language to arise, for to approach the throne of infinite purity, to 
traly, “In thy house is bread enough and to hold communion with the Father of spirits, 
spare,” but the rebellious do indeed dwell in through the medium of his Holy Spirit. Who 
a dry land. that has once tasted its blessedness would 
1863. 3d mo. 23rd. Almost one year has/|forego it for the fading enjoyments of earth ? 
rolled away since last I dropped the pen,—a Take from me what thou wilt, only grant me 
year memorable for strife and bloodshed, for |this blessed privilege. Scourge and chasten 
commotions in civil and religious society, for;as thou seest mect, only keep me near unto 
much to cast down and grieve the Christian ; thyself. Enable me clearly to understand 
whilst every upright and candid heart must thy will, and strengthen me with strength in 
acknowledge with the Psalmist: “I know, O| my soul to do it. Thou knowest all my weak- 
Lord, that thy judgments are right, and that|ness, all my proneness to err from thy ways. 
thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me ;”’ and/In the plenitude of thy mercy be pleased to 
nothing seems to afford a ray of light but the keep me from turning aside to the right hand 
abiding conviction that there is a power above jor the left, from doing any thing that will 
every power, in whose hand are the hearts of bring reproach on thy great name and cause. 
all men, and whose right it is to rule in the| Thou art able, glory, glory, glory to thy name. 
kingdoms of men. 1865. 2d mo. 28th. Poor, very poor, but a 
6th mo. 22d. “For all this bis anger is not little comforted at times by the reflection that 
turned away, but his hand is stretched out|it was when the prophet felt bis leanness, his 
still.” How heart-sickening is the thought of|uncleanness, that the live coal from off the 
the awful destruction of human life now going altar was administered, whereby his iniquity 
on in our once happy land, the load of which| was taken away and his sin purged. The 
overhangs us asa nation. What commotions,| guidance and direction of thy own unerring 
what divisions in both Church and State! Oh|Spirit, Thou great Preserver of men, is what 
“tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the|my heart craves above every thing else ; 
streets of Ashkelon, lest the daughters of the|ability to know and to do thy will; a being 
Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the| brought still nearer and nearer unto thee ; 
uncircumcised triumph.” No stratagem of|strength so to walk before thee as in no wise 
the enemy was more successfully hid for the|to offend in thought, word or deed. 
destruction of society, than the introduction (To be continued.) 
of feelings of discord and distrust; and never For “The Friend.” 
was there a day in which we were more Colorado and California. 
loudly called upon to humble ourselves as in (Continued from page 2:3.) 
the dust. SNS ee CLIMATE—OLIVE OIL—AGRICULTURE. 
1864. 2nd mo. 5th. A Se I fear} From Santa Barbara on 22d of 2d month, 
— to shun the cross, to shrink from the|and 14th of 3d month, 1881: 


abor, and to glide along, as it were, too much 
“ Of late we have been quietly settled down 


upon the surface. Oh this sleeping at our) : ! 
posts, how awful, when our enemies are busy-/|in our cottage, and without any novel experi- 
ences, except such as this wonderful climate 


ing themselves on every side. Oh Thou, who ich as | ) ! 
seest and knowest all things, who knowest|affords. Here it is still nominally the rainy 
season, yet there have been only four rainy 


my weakness as well as my unworthiness, 
days since Christmas, and the last of these 


preserve me, I beseech thee, from this dread- ; 
ful sleep. “Lighten my eyes lest I sleep the| was afortnightago. More delightful weather 
than we are now having, and, indeed, have 


sleep of death ;” strengthen me with thy ¢ 
had, with slight exceptions, ever since we 


strength, and gird me with thy girdle, that I s , 
may run the race set before me, returning|came here, it would be difficult to find any- 
where at any season. In the shade the mer 


the praise unto thee alone, who art for ever ¢ 
cury stands all day, from 9 till 5, at from 60° 


worthy. 
4th mo. 5th. Last night enjoyed the luxury|to 65°. At night it rarely falls much below 


of tears. When the poor halting traveller|50°; though now and then, when the air is 
has been wandering as in a “dry and thirsty| perfectly still, it may sink to 40°, and a white 
land where no water is,” and unexpectedly|frost show itself on the board walks in the 
discovers a fresh-flowing fountain, how cheer-' lower part of the town. Only the early risers 
Oh how unspeakably|ever see it, and the most delicate vegetation 








only prevents us from experiencing the re-|great is the privilege to be permitted to pour|is unharmed. 
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“A few days since, during one of our drives}owners of twenty or thirty thousand acres of| were dotted over with several varieties of live | 7" 
over the foothills, we gathered in the same/land and as many head of cattle and sheep, |oaks, and at least two deciduous ones; among” mee 
garden, ripe strawberries, bananas, and gua-jand were, therefore, immensely rich. But in}which our road wound ‘about most delight- wit 
vas. But the latter, though ripe, were not| 1871, orabout that year, there was an unusual fully, now up hill and now down, but always i 
well matured or fine-flavored; nor, indeed,|drought, and the grass utterly failed, and as/at such an easy grade, that our horses werg mour 
were the bananas. In truth, the summers are|a consequence nearly all the stock died, and|kept constantly on a trot. te. 
too cool for tropical, or even semi-tropical|the owners were ruined, and had to sell their] “When we started in the morning, the ¢ 
fruits. Neither oranges nor lemons can bejland. In this way the large ranches came to|summit of the Sierra, here and there white - ; 
said to thrive here as they do at Los Angeles.|/be subdivided, and the American settlers;with snow, was distinctly visible; and the oa 
In spite of the proximity of the two places,|formed farms and smaller ranches out of|mountain looked simply like a long ran we 
the climate is different. The winters here|/them. Many sheep are still raised here, but|rising directly from the plain, and not farofe | hicl 
are warmer, and the summers are cooler, and|those who own them generally grow barley |But as we advanced the distance seemed to ¥ th 
there is much less diurnal change in tempera-|also, of which they make hay, and in case of|increase, and the top of the mountain with mal 
ture. At Los Angeles I have seen the mer-|a scarcity of pasture, have feed enough to/the patches of snow was only occasionally fro . 
cury at noon 55° higher than in the morning.|keep the stock alive. seen far away among the hills, and soon ep. A 
Here never more than 30°, and commonly it} “ But here, as everywhere else, there is no|tirely disappeared. ans 
is only from 10° to 15°. certainty as to crops, and the farmer issuc-| ‘“ By my barometer I found that we were ea 

“ Ellwood Cooper (who with his family lately | cessful only by working hard and saving care-|steadily rising above the plain, but could ly: 
spent an evening with us) says, the year here /fully. Vegetables are so easily grown that it|scarcely tell, when viewing our winding way = | 
cannot be divided into seasons. There is not|is hard to find a market for even the early|along the hillsides, when we were ascending ia 
a month in the year in which our ordinary/ones, except at a distance. Tons of green|or descending. ag 
vegetables, such as peas, potatoes, corn and|peas have already been shipped from here to| “Among the foothills we noticed many new t 
beans cannot be grown, and that he generally|San Francisco. They probably bring a good |trees and flowers. Among the former were an 
has green corn and melons for Christmas.|price there, but the steamboat company takes'several pines, one of which had long at 
The first of these peas we now have, and I|the lion’s share of everything they carry, and leaves, loose, open foliage, with the t te 
have never eaten better. the producer gets but little for his labor.” divided into several nearly parallel branches, Wh 

“Lima beans and tomatoes, as I think I have Th i bof theaeirian'W te fr jand very unpine-like in appearance. Our ad 
mentioned before, are here perennials, and|_ *"° pene lam Ry T Bth | ee e881. ag | ativer called it the ‘ willow pine,’ but I think but 
bear fruit the whole year. The tomatoes fre- Fassia Ve ery watirne » *" it is more generally known as the ‘digger tin 
quently get —— from the gardens, and are| *OS@™M'te Valley: pine.’ There was also a California buckeyeia ae 
found growing along the fences. Ina year} “ Dear Cousin.—Unless others know more full bloom, with long spikes of white flower, Fy 
or two they seem to fall back into their wild|about our intended movements than we our-| “When at the height of some 2000 feet es 
state, with fruit but little larger than a cherry, |selves, I think it will surprise thee to find us above the sea, the hillsides became pretty well ‘trea 
or like the ‘love-apples’ of ante-tomato-eating|dating from this place. We started from a covered with pines, firs, and cedars, all of had : 
times. Only a few days since, we found some/sudden impulse to get ahead of the large ex- them what we should call large trees. The this | 
of these, nice and ripe, on the top of the foot-|cursion parties from the east. On Seventh- first were'mostly a pitch pine (P. ponderosa), dent! 
hills, north of the town, nearly a thousand |day, the 7th, we heard that the houses in the and often of great size, with the sides of the hu 
fect above the sea. A handkerchief full of| Valley were open and ready for visitors, and trunk so nearly parallel that they look almost the | 
them made a nice treat for supper. decided to start without delay. ‘as large at the height of 50 or 80 feet, as at ind | 

“A few days since we pic-nicked among} “The journey from Santa Barbara to Santa the ground. I measured one by the roadside but 
the live oaks in Ellwood Cooper's canon, and| Paula, across and among the mountains, and , while changing horses, 24 feet 5 inches in girth i. 
then walked down to his olive oil mill, when|through the Ojai Valley, a distance of some at some five feet from the ground, and it could rt 
finding the owner, he showed us the whole|sixty miles, had almost everything to make not have been less than 15 feet at a hundred netic 
process of extracting the oil. The olives are|it delightful,—smooth roads of easy grade, feet up. It was of great height—how high} dives 
first heated or warmed in a sort of cabinet of|and an alternation of the wildest mountain had no time to ascertain, but from a measure «J 
shallow drawers, beneath which there is a|scenery with park-like groves, through which ment I afterwards made of the same specigs ion 
furnace. They arethen crushed in a circular|the road wound, sometimes along the banks at Clark's, I have no doubt at least 240 feet jain 
trough by a rolling wheel drawn round byjof clear mountain streams, and sometimes} “ As our height increased we came among ~~ 
one mule. The pulp from this trough is then|through seemingly boundless grain fields, in a new class of flowers and shrubs, and am De 
pressed very much as that of apples, in mak-|which the wheat grew everywhere, under the the latter was a splendid dogwood in fall ae 
ing cider, only that the press used is similar|trees and out, and up to the very ruts, tempt-| bloom, having exactly similar flowers to thé 


to the old.fashioned country cheese-press, a 
long lever with a heavy weight at one end. 
The oil as it runs out is by no means clear, 
but sweeter tasted than after it is clarified. 


| 


ing the horses to snatch now and then a 
mouthful, as they passed. The three highest 
points on the road that I noted by my baro- 
meter, were 1000, 1150, and 1500 feet above, 


Cornus Florida, only of California dimensions, 
some of them more than five inches across; _ 

“ At the foothills the deciduous trees wer 
all in fall leaf; but a little before reaching 


Clarifying is done by letting it filter slowly|the sea. Many of those pretty tufted quails Clark's, near the Mariposa Grove, at a height % 
through a scries of canton flannel sieves,|were started up among the hills, and we of 5000 feet, the swelling buds of the oaltt * 
placed one on top of another. Cooper thinks|counted them up to 170 when we stopped. | were barely visible, and there were no a ‘ass 
that the foreign oils soon become rancid, be-| “A few miles east of Nordhoff we passed!soms on the dogwoods. But so rapidly di F 
cause much heat is used in extracting them,|several small streams almost black with as-| we descend a thousand feet or more to 
as well as because most of them are adulter-|phalt, and at one place saw a large mass cov- hotel, that it was hardly twenty minutes after spec 
ated. He claims that his oil will keep sweet/ering acres of ground, from which a tarry|passing the summit, before these last were if . 
for years, even though the bottles containing|substance had oozed, and, running into and /|full bloom again, and the oak leaves well ox a 
it should be opened frequently. Ile showed|mingling with the dust of the road, had cov-| panded. L : 
us some of the first he made, which was not/ered it with a good solid pavement.” “Our descent down the narrow winding gy 
the least strong. ‘ road, with six horses on the gallop, was truly h 
“It is doubtful, however, whether there is| From Santa Paula the party went by stage exciting, and seemed almost like old Westtown 7 
much profit in growing the olives and mak-|8"4 rail to Madera, from which point coaches |: coasting’ on Walnut Hill. . 
ing oil, so long as it has to compete with|"® to the Yosemite Valley. The letter con-| “« Prom Clark’s into the valley the grades “tT 
that made from cotton seed and ground-nuts. | UUs : were much heavier, and our progress compara 
“From personal observation I know very| “We left Madera very early in the morn-|tively slow. But the road still wound among = 
little in regard to the agricultural character|ing, in four coaches, carrying forty-seven pas-|open groves of immense pines, cedars and firs. ola 
of this part of California. Before the Ameri-|sengers; three of them with four horses, and|Of the former were many of the ‘Sugar Pine, ae 
cans came in, the country was divided up into|one with six. The first dozen miles was over|(P. Lambertiana), very similar to our white ' ‘ 
immense cattle and sheep ranges, or ranches,|the level plain. We then entered the foot-|pine, only of a gigantic size and with cones tic 
as they are called here, and after the annexa-|hills, changed, and increased the number of Sous in proportion. ‘ om 
tion, they still continued to be held by their|our horses to six. “The road down into the valley is a good ~ 
Mexican proprietors, who were often the ni 


“The plains were treeless, but the foothills}one, and the views from it grand; but the 
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sidesare scarcely more precipitous than many and lowly disciples ; his filial, dependent fol-|the Lord’s nurture and admonition. And to 















































parts of the road we had already travelled. {lowers and dear children. meet any forthcoming plea of inability, it 
«Of this wonderful chasm in the granite} It is this, moreover, which can alone keep| would seem to have been written purposely 
mountains it is impossible either by language|things in their right places. “First, the/by one of the apostles: “If any of you lack 


or painting to convey any idea. As a whole|kingdom of God,” and, secondly, The “all these] wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all 
[ do not think it either picturesque or beauti-|(needful) things,” which, as promised, “shallj/men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it 
ful. It is — overwhelmingly grand ; in|be added.” Now can there be a doubt, that|shall be given him.” Moreover, if the govern- 
nature what St. Peter’s is in architecture, and|were these premises, of unquestionable truth,| ment of the affections of both parent and child 
must be seen to be appreciated. duly carried out in that precious faith which|be, as it should, upon the shoulders of Him 
“We are at the Yosemite Falls Hotel,|is declared to overcome the world, and which|who is mighty to counsel and to deliver, the 
which is not crowded, the excursionists being|is the saints’ victory, that we should abund-jrich resulting experience unto these would be, 
atthe others. Justin front are the Yosemite|antly realize, as declared in Holy Scripture,|“ of the increase of his government and peace, 
Falls ; the water in which is seen descending |that “godliness is profitable unto all things,|/there shall be no end.” Ob, that the curse 
from a narrow flume on the edge of the gran-|having the promise of the life that now is,|pronounced against Eli’s house—so bitter and 
ite wall 2600 feet above us. At the top itjand of that which is to come ?” severe and enduring—so unmistakably pre- 
looks like a small stream, but spreads as it} The great danger lies in being improperly|sented in Holy Scripture that he who runs 
descends in millions of rocket-like divisions, |biassed ; and thus turned aside from the nar-/may read—might induce every parent to 
only the outer ones of which can be distinctly |row way of the cross. This may be from the|watch over his or her precious and very re- 
seen with their arrow-like heads, and is per-jinfluence of the family circle; trom the per-|sponsible charge in the fear of the Lord ; and 
haps five or six hundred feet wide at the bot-|suasion of our youthful associates; or from|not only caution and advise, but teach, in the 
tom of the upper fall. The noise is very|the contaminations of a world that lieth in|ability given, as Israel, before referred to, was 
t, not the heavy, rumbling sound of Nia-|wickedness. Satan, by every means in his|/required to do: “Speaking of them (God's 
gara, but an intermittent irregular, crashing, | power, would fain beguile and lead us to go/dealings with his people and his requisitions) 
half explosive noise, as if rocks, instead of|forth in our own strength, instead of letting] —when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
water, were tumbling down the mountain.|the government of our all—the alone safe|thou walkest by the way, when thou liest 
Why the sound is so variable I cannot imag-|course—be upon the shoulders of Him who!down, and when thou risest up.” This watch- 
ine. For a minute or more you hear nothing|is represented as “Wonderful, Counsellor,” |ful care, with the parents’ hearts deeply im- 
but a rush, and are then startled by a rumb-|and who can by his wonder-working power,|bued with their truth and with the love of the 
ling, rattling noise, like the prelude to a heavy |and all-preserving counsel and grace influence} Saviour, and seeking to have the government 
clap of thunder. our hearts, and guide our steps in the way He/of their families upon his shoulders, together 
“The Merced flows within ten yards of|would have us to go—the aly one of safety.|with that indispensable Christian restraint 
where I sit. It is a deep, clear and rapid|As “It is not in man that walketh to direct} wherein Eli was so greatly at fault, will, no 
stream, and of much greater volume than I|his steps,” how great the need of having them |doubt, free such parents from the blood of 
had supposed. At the bridge, near the end of|ordered in his will and wisdom, who seeth the! their children; which otherwise might be re- 
this house, it is 80 feet wide, with an average|end from the beginning; whose poweris above quired at their hands. A pious writer, in al- 
depth of more than 6 feet, and a velocity of|every power, and who, as we put our trust in| lusion to the right education of children, bas 
about 300 feet per minute. The water from/Him alone, will lead in paths of mercy and /|left us the following: “She bad greatly to 
the Yosemite Falls enters the Merced below, |truth, preserve from the snares of the cruel one, lament the neglect of parents, to bring into 
and is, at this time, about half the volume ;|and give us our lives for a prey. Then how|due subjection the tempers and wills of their 
but in midsummer, we are told, runs nearly appropriate and instructive the Scripture,!offspring. This neglect,” she continues, “in- 
dry. In all directions waterfalls are pouring|“ Not by might, nor by power, but by my|creases the difficulty of education, causes the 
down feathery-looking tributaries, hardly |Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” cross occurrences of life to be more painfully 
noticed in the distance, that are fairly mill-| Does not just here lie the fatal mistake with |felt, and renders it harder for the youthful 
streams in the valley. too many young persons? Starting out on|mind to submit to the necessary restraints of 
“T have said but little about the ordinary |the stage of action, they see the world around |the Christian life.” 
wonders of the Yosemite, for are they not|them eager and fervent in pursuit of the| We long to see the day, prophetically al- 
vainly attempted by every tourist? The/riches, the honors, the pleasures of life, appa-!luded to, wherein the heart of the fathers 
fame picture may represent a pigmy or alrently without regard to having, as a first;shall be more turned to the children in a 
giant, the difference can only be known by |great duty, the government of themselves and|spiritual sense, and the heart of the children 
seeing them.” their all placed upon a Prince and a Saviour,|to their fathers, that the otherwise threaten- 
who having bought them with the price ofjed “curse” (Mal. iv. 6) may be averted. Is 
his own sufferings and death, thence looks|there not much need, as the first great busi- 
for that love, allegiance and obedience, which| ness of this very uncertain life, of an individ- 
becomes those who “are not their own.” Welual, careful inquiry and examination, whether 
Say, young persons seeing this, so undeniably | He, whose kingdom should be over surrender- 
prevailing, without, too, the needed antidote/ed hearts—whether Jesus, made an High 
of judicious restraint coupled with a godly| Priest forever, and who was sent to rule and 
life and conversation; and such a worldly|to reign in the power of an endless life—has 
course at the same time falling in with the/the government He should over all that we 
native propensities and attractive influences|have and are? and whether our obedience to 
of the unrenewed heart, their little bosoms at} Him and his sayings outwardly written and 
once, or very early, burn to enter into thejinwardly communicated, is that which will 
same inciting pursuits, the same whirlpool of|stand in the solemn day of trial, when the 
business, the same giddy round, too oft, of} winds and the waves shall try our respective — 
worldliness ; being little aware of the dangers,| buildings with their foundations! Nothing 
and pitfalls that lie in their way, nor of their|short of hearing the sayings of Christ, howe’er 
continual need of a better wisdom and gov-|imparted, and doing them, will avail. But let 
ernment than their own, because, it may be,}none be discouraged. Help is laid upon One 
it has never been taught them, as parents/that is mighty. He can cause a little one to 
(Deut. vi. 7 and xi. 19), were required to do|become a thousand ; yea, to wax stronger and 
under a less perfect dispensation ;—so to have} stronger in faithfulness, and in that heavenly 
the law of God in their own hearts, as to teach| might and holy, invincible power and life, 
the same diligently to their children. which makes fruitful to the praise and glory 
This is aresponsibility that cannot be shirk-|of Him who gave Himself for us—faitbful in 
ed with impunity ; for no buman instrument-|the field of offering, and joyful in the house 
knowledge to the law of the Lord inwardly |ality can relieve those who are parents from|of prayer. 
revealed, is that which constitutes us his|it. They are solemnly enjoined to train up —— 1 . 
faithful servants and hand-maidens ; bis meek |their children in the way they should go—in| Prayer is the vital breath of faith, 


(To be concluded.) 





For ‘‘ The Frienc.”” 


The Government to be upon Christ’s Shoulders. 


The above portion, in substance, of a pro- 
pheey of Isaiah concerning the coming in the 

esh of the dear Son and Sent of God, seems 
fittingly to represent the subordination which 
we should feel to Him, and also relatively re- 
specting this life so fleeting, and that to come 
soeternal. For were the government of our 
hearts superlatively and in the first place fix- 
ed upon Christ Jesus, our Holy Leader and 
Law-giver, then would there be truly a living 
to, and an abiding in Him, even a “holding 
the Head, from which all the body, being sup- 
— and knit together through the joints and 

ands, increaseth with the increase of God.” 

This of wisely preferring our spiritual before 
our temporal interests, this holy subjection of 
our all to a King immortal and invisible, this 
placing the government of ourselves upon the 
shoulders of the Child born and the Son given 
—the proffered terms of mercy and redemp- 
tion—and letting obedience keep pace with 
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Puritans vs. Quakers. 
(Continued from page 211.) 
The first troublers of the Puritan Israel were John 
and Samuel Brown, who were sent back to England 
in 1629, for adhering to Episcopal forms. They were 


reputed “sincere in their affection for the good of 


the plantation,” but, to the eyes of the colonists, the 
service of the Church of England was as great a 
crime as the conventicles of Brownists and Ana- 
baptists had ever been in the days of Whitgift and 
Barlow. Nor was their enmity without real founda- 
tion. The. Episcopalians had waged against their 
party a war of extermination. They could not im- 

ril the safety of the colony by a breach of its unity. 

aving settled here to maintain and perpetuate 
Puritan Christianity, and made the greatest sacrifices 
so to situate themselves, they did not propose to have 
the hierarchy, whose persecutions had 


Their next trial was the advent of Roger Williams, 
the apostle of “soul liberty,” “young, gedly and 
zealous, having precious gifts.” His great and un- 
changed tenet was the sanctity of the conscience, a 
doctrine especially abhorrent to the Puritan fathers. 
He held that “the magistrates should restrain crimes, 
but not control opinions.” Compulsory church at- 
tendance he regarded as a violation of the natural 
rights of man, and the church-membership limita- 


In his “ Bloody Tenet” he says: “ Not only did the law 


of calling to magistracy shut out natural and unre-| 


generate men, though excellently fitted for civil 
office, but it also shut out the best and ablest ser- 
vants of God, except they be entered into the church 
estate.” He denied in toto the notion of the church’s 


riven them | i , : : 
into exile, intrude into the forests of Massachusetts. | t° the effect that ‘‘ none shall be allowed to inhabit 
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rayed against her. The dispute waxed warm, and 
infused its spirit through the whole community. 
The subject became one of supreme political im- 
portance. At the ensuing choice of magistrates the 
theological divisions controlled the elections, and 
the triumph ‘of the cle was complete. Mrs. 
Hutchinson wassummoned before the General Court, 


denounced as “weakening the hands and hearts of 


the people against the ministers,” as being “like 
Roger Williams and worse,” and Massachusetts, true 
to her theocratic system, banished Mrs. Hutchinson 
and her followers, as she had banished Roger Wil- 
liams. But, while the case of Williams was political, 
in that of Mrs. Hutchinson the religious element 
entered as well. Her attack upon the church in a 
community where Church and State were substan- 
tially one, was practically an assault upon the state 
itself. In defending the order of the court of 1637, 


here but by permission of the magistrates,” and thus 
vindicating the expulsion of Antinomians, Winthrop 
says: “ A commonwealth is a great family, and as 
such is not bound to entertain all comers, nor receive 
unwelcome strangers.” 

If Roger Williams was the first individual to up- 
hold the liberty of conscience, the Baptists were the 
first sect to publicly maintain its doctrines. I have 


| before me a quaint old volume of Baptist tracts, pub- 


tion met with his stern and unequivocal disapproval. {lished in London in 1644. 


In one of them, entitled 
“ Religious Peace,” we find this typical paragraph : 
“ And how much more ought Christians to tolerate 
Christians whereas the Turks do tolerate them. Shall 


the Turks to persecute Christians? It is not only 
unmerciful, but unnatural and abominable; yea, 


° ° > ° ° ° = fi > Christi rex ¢ stroyv - 
concern in civil affairs, which was the foundation of monstrous for one Christian to vex and destroy an 


New England’s polity. But his crowning and un- 
pardonable heresy was when he attacked the right 
of the colonists to their land. The planters resolved 
to bear with him no longer. 


At the session of the 


‘other for difference and questions of religion.” Like 


other advocates of this dangerous heresy, the Bap- 
tists could expect little indulgence from the Puritan 
colonists of vnnientin. Indeed, as Hildreth so 


General Court. held at Boston in September, 1635, justly observes: “The horror of toleration is an in- 


this order was ‘passed: “ Whereas, Mr. Roger Wil- 
liams, one of the elders of the Church of Salem, hath 
broached and divulged divers new and dangerous 
opinions against the authority of the magistrates, 


and also writ letters of defamation, both of the magis- 
trates and churches here, and that before any con- 
viction, and yet maintaineth the same without re- 
traction, it is therefore ordered that the said Mr. 
Williams shall depart out of this jurisdiction within 


six weeks now next ensuing.” All the ministers, 
save one, approved the sentence. The church had 
driven from her fold one of her best and holiest chil- 
dren, but one who was nevertheless dangerous to the 
state. The historians generally agree that the ban- 


herent and essential characteristic of every theo- 
cracy.” The Baptists had been relentlessly persecuted 
in England, and the colonists, naturally imbibing 
the prejudices of the mother country, shaped their 
legiclation in the same direction. Their dread and 
aversion to this sect arose, in part, it may be readily 


supposed, from confounding them with the Ana- 
baptists, a German sect, whose extravagant opinions, 
and still more extrayagant practices, had incurred 


universal odium in Europe. In 1644 a law was 
passed, inflicting banishment upon all such as, after 
due time and means of conviction, continued obsti- 
nate in opposing infant baptism. Among the vic- 


tims of this enactment were Gorton and his six asso- 


ishment of Roger Williams was more a matter of ciates, who were banished, Clark and Crandall, who 


licy than a question of religious tolerance. In the 
anguage of Henry Cabot Lodge, “ He (Roger Wil- 
liams) denied the power of the magistrates to enforce 
the laws ; he struck at allegiance to the government; 
he strove to encourage a policy which would still 
further inflame the king, and embitter their relations 
with England, and all this was done in a time of trial 
and extreme danger from abroad.” The colonists 
were very reluctant to have Williams point to them 
the wide differences between their practice under 


their charter, and the real meaning of the instru-| 


ment. But they were nevertheless justified in treat- 
ing him as an intruder. 

ardly were they well rid of Roger Williams, 
whén Mrs. Hutchinson appeared upon the scene. 
She was a woman of high and subtle intellect, deeply 
- imbued with the controversial spirit of her age. She 
stood at the head of a constantly growing party, 
largely com of individuals who had arrived 
after the civil government of the colony had been 


established, and who, followir g out the doctrines of 


strict Calvinism with logical precision, maintained 
that salvation was the fruit of grace and not of works. 
The conservative party, which consisted of the ori- 
ginal settlers, of the men who had founded the colony, 
and who were content with the established order of 
things, readily conceived how such a doctrine might 
be perverted by logical interpretation, and religious 
standing be made independent of moral character. 
She was supported in her rebellion against spiritual 
authority by Gov. Vane, Rev. John Whee wright 
and a majority of the people of Boston, but Win- 
throp, Dudley‘and nearly all‘the ministere-were-ar- 


— power, will always persecute |” 
an 


were fined, and Obadiah Holmes, who in 1651 was 
whipped for heresy. Several of the Baptists, who in 
1655 attempted to organize a church in Boston, were 


fined and banished for not attending the established 


worship. “The same conduct,” says the astute 
Chalmers, “ has been invariably pursued in all times 
and in every country; the persecuted, when they 
Wretched 
deplorable as was the treatment of the Baptists, 


that the Puritans were not unanimous in their acts 
of oppression and intolerance will appear from the 


noble letter of Sir Richard Saltonstall, one of the 
original founders of the colony, written in 1652, to 
Wilson and Cotton, ministers of Boston: “It doth 
not a little grieve my spirit to hear what sad things 
are reported daily of your tyranny and persecution 
in New England, asthat you fine, whip and imprison 
men for their conscience. First, you compel such to 
come into your assemblies as you know will not join 
you in your worship, and, when they show their dis- 
like thereof, or witness against it, then you stir up 
your magistrates to punish them for such, as you 
conceive, their public affronts. I hope you do not 
assume to yourselves infallibility in judgment, when 
the most learned of the Apostles confesseth he knew 


but in part, and saw but darkly, as through a glass.” 


The high-souled nobleman was a to recog- 
nize that, among the New England Puritans, the old 
principles of the independency had been completely 


subverted by the spirit of the establishment; that 


the union of church and state was fast corrupting 
both, But now the attention of the colonists was 
absorbed by a new influx of heretics, before whom 


Ritualists, Antinomians and Baptists faded intoin. 
Significance. The rise of the sect called Q: . 
was one of the results of that fermentation of te 
opinion in England which Cromwell allowed to 4 
on unchecked. It was a consequence of the 
warfare against corruption and bigotry. The'Qim 
kers sought to effect a reform in manners, rather 
than in belief. They were irreproachable in their 
lives, meek and patient in suffering, neverr i 
evil for evil, advocated the utmost simplicity, and 
were outspoken in their testimony against war, in- 
temperance, slavery, and all immorality. They were 
men of whom Cromwell said: “TI cannot win them 
by gifts, honors, offices or places.” Regarding 
“Inner Light,” their oracle of duty, as the only 
all-sufficient authority for proclaiming the 
they rejected all forms, all rituals, and op 
ordained ministry. ‘‘ The letter killeth, but the 
api’ giveth life.” They asked for no privil . 
themselves which they were not willing to coe 
to others. They denounced religious persecution, 
and advocated perfect freedom of opinion ahd éx 
pression for all mankind, recognizing in all creeds 
some mixture of truth. By their constancy of 
pose and unshaken resolution, they worked out for 
themselves and the world one of the grandest pro 
lems of civilization. 
At the age when Quakerism took its rise, men’s 

assions were at fever heat, and public opinion way 
in a state of perpetual agitation. The nature ofthe 
Quaker doctrines and the cruel treatment which the 
isect received, aroused in many an extravaganceof 


| we be less merciful than the Turks? or shall we learn |speech and action hardly distinguishable from i 


sanity. They had their “ illuminations”—i 
that they were inspired with the spirit of p 
—addressing warnings to ministers and magi 
In England they were whipped, imprisoned, fitted, 
| branded and treated with atrocious cruelty. Bik 
far from shunning, they rather gloried, in perseem 
|tion. “The Quaker entered the contest,” says Ma- 
caulay, “with all the zeal of a reformer, the confi. 
|dence of an enthusiast, and the cheerfulness of @ 
jvoluntary martyr.” They had heard of New 
\land as a ees where religious liberty was cruci 
where “the servants of the Lord were forbidden to 
serve Him ;” and single-handed, without organi 
jtion and rejecting the use of carnal weapons, 
jresolved to brave the perils of the sea and attack 
|Puritan stronghold. That they were not w 
here did not hinder them in the least, but rather 
quickened their zeal, and threats were interpreted 
invitations. 

In Massachusetts the fame of the Quakers had 
preceded them. The fathers had heard of thema 
wild and noisy fanatics, “drunk with zeal.” 





“Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mock at things 
divine.” ; 


They had heard reports of their dismal proph 
ings and revilings, and their coarse and unten 
behavior. Endicott and his followers remem 
but too well the violence and tumult of the Ant 
nomian controversy, and dreaded a repetition of 
such a strife. Their fevered fancy saw the “ fabr 
of their institutions overthrown and their long 
arduous work undone.” They resolved to keep the 
Quakers out at all hazards. Their policy of “abso- 
lute intolerance sustained by capital punish 
had been successful in the cases of Williams, Gorton, 
the Antinomians and other offenders, and they now 
proposed to try it on the Quakers. But little did 
they know the immutability of purpose and the im 
vincible determination of the Quaker character. 
The Quakers had resolved to break down Puritl 
intolerance in spite of every obstacle, and in 7 
the most atrocious barbarities which might be in- 
flicted upon them, and faithfully and thoroughly did 
they perform their task. That the conduct of the 
Friends was excessively ravating, often giving 
rovocation for the most radical measures, there cam, 
little doubt. Even Roger Williams called them, 
“insufferably proud and contemptuous.” But the 
remedy chosen by the magistrates was worse than 
the disease itself. The sincerity of neither party ® 
uestioned. Both were consistent from their respec- 
tive standpoints. The Quakers were’the aggressive’ 
party, but, under the law of England, and as Eng- 
ish subjects, they claimed the right to come here. 
(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 
YOUNG AGAIN. 
An old man sits in a high-backed chair 
Before an open door, 


“- ‘While the sun of a summer’s afternoon 


Falls hot across the floor; 
And the drowsy tick of an ancient clock 
Has noted the hour of four. 


A breeze blows in and a breeze blows out, 
From the scented summer air; 
And it flutters now on his wrinkled brow, 
_ And now it lifts his hair; 
And the leaden lid of his eye drops down, 
And he sleeps in his high-backed chair. 


The old man sleeps, and the old man dreams, 
His head droops on his breast, 

His hands relax their feeble hold, 
And fall to his lap in rest; 

The old man sleeps, and in sleep he dreams, 
And in dreams again is blest. 


The years unrol their lengthened scroll ; 
He is a child again ; 

A mother’s tones are in his ear, 
And drift across his brain ; 

He chases gaudy butterflies 
Far down ‘the rolling plain. 


He plucks the wild rose in the woods, 
And gathers eglantine, 

And holds the golden buttercups 
Beneath his sister’s chin ; 

And angles in the meadow brook 
With a bent and naked pin. 


He loiters down the grassy lane, 
And by the brimming pool, 

And a sigh escapes his parting lips, 
As he hears the bell for school ; 

And he wishes it never were nine o’clock, 
And the morning never fall. 


A mother’s hands press on his head, 
Her kiss is on his brow;— © 

A summer breeze blows in at the door, 
With the toss of a leafy bough ; 

And the boy is a white-haired man again, 
And his eyes are tear-filled now. 





Selected. 


GOD KNOWS. 
There is a thought upon my bosom stealing, 


A thought that ever, with each tide of feeling, 


Ebbs and flows ; 
Flowing, my soul its mighty flood ‘receiveth ; 
Ebbing, it still on me its impress leaveth— 
“God knows, God knows.” 


As ocean waves, the cliffs majestic smiting, 

Upon the rock their records grand are writing, 
As on Time goes, 

80 on my soul, by waves of sorrow smitten, 


_Innever-fading characters is written, 


“God knows, God knows.” 


God knows! When the pure tides of joy are rising, 
“And all my spirit in their flow surprising 


With pleasure glows, 
Not on this transient mood my soul relieth, 


‘One blessed thought my joy intensifieth— 


“God knows, God knows.” 


» When in despair, no earthly comfort heeding, 


My spirit prostrate lies, all crushed and bleeding 


From cruel blows, 


Sdothed is each shattered, throbbing nerve of feeling, 
Touched by this thought, as by a hand of healing— 


“God knows, God knows.” 


As birds within their nests, no danger knowing, 


_ Are rocked by tempests that without are blowing, 


To sweet repose, 
Rocked in the cradle of Divine compassion 
My soul is safe amid the storms of passion ; 
“God knows, God knows.” 


“When with rebellious thonght my heart is burning, 


en from the narrow way my feet are turning, 
To walk with foes, 
In vain my soul her guilty secret hideth ; 
Though men be blind, one awful trath abideth— 
ss “God knows, God knows.” 


jare left at the decease of his widow to the In- 





~ present only seven of the committee, who 
" n bope of a larger collection agree to adjourn 
Tn sorrow’s throes, ’ Jo. al 

Like morning dew upon the flowers distilling, to7o clock to-morrow evening j divers mem- 
There comesa thought, my heart with comfort filling, | bers attending our beloved friends Samuel 

“God knows, God knows,” _ |Emlen and others about to embark this day, 

at New Castle, for Europe.” 

16th of 6th mo. “There appears among 
Til Time shall close, Friends how present a general acquiescence 
Grant that forever in my heart remaining, with the addition of 10 feet to the front of 
This truth may hold me by its power restraining | the building.” 

“God knows, God knows.” 9th mo. 24th.. “Present 38 members, and 
our friend Martha Routh from Great Britain, 
with eight of the committee appointed by our 
women’s Yearly Meeting. The introduction 
of the Essay of ‘Rules and Regulations’ was 
read,” which was directed to be laid before 

At a meeting of the committee held 2d mo.|the Yearly Meeting to be heid next week. 
17th, 1796, the following notice of a gift from} At this meeting the committee presented an 
Ireland appears on the minutes : interesting and minute account of their pro- 

“John Dawson Coates, late banker of Dub- | ceedings during the past year, stating among 
lin, in the kingdom of Ireland, a member of|other items of information, that “ subserip- 
our religious Society, having desired and au-|tions, donations in money, annuities and be- 
thorized Rogers & Wilson of that city to pay| quests of real estate had been obtained to the 
the sum of 500 poundssterling, Irish currency,|amount of £12,000 and upwards. That a farm 
to such members of this committee as should] of 600 acres bad been purchased, costing six 
be authorized for the purpose ; and this gener-|thousand and eighty-three pounds, six -sbil-- 
ous donation being benevolently designed by|lings and eight pence, and the subsequent ex- 
our said friend for the advancement of the|penditures amounting to about £3265 more, 
Institution under our care from conviction of; appears to have engrossed that lively part of 
the benefit and great utility likely to arise to| the contributions which is so under our com- 
our Society by the guarded education of our| mand as to be applicable to immediate occa- 
youth,” Henry Drinker, Thos. Fisher and/sion; and it seems bere not improper to re- 
three others were appointed to receive the| mark, that of the above-mentioned capital 
donation, “and affectionately to convey to our|stock, some liberal foreign donations made a 
friend J. Dawson Coates an acknowledgment! part, it otherwise chiefly consisting of con- 
of his kind attention on the present occasion.” | tributions in Philadelphia, very little com-. 

“Tbe committee who bad in charge to bring) paratively having been obtained from other, 
forward a plan fora building, now offered cuniionseaien of the Yearly Meeting. 
drawn under the direction of David Evans,| “ Nevertheless from the beneficent aim and 
about 100 feet front, 56 feet deep, and 3 stories| religious ground of this interesting concern, 
high. It being desirable that this plan may|and the blessing so far apparently attending 
have full consideration before it is adopted,|it, there is sufficient encouragement to believe 
the Friends who brought it forward, with|it now seasonable and right to submit to the 


When on the promises of love relying, 
My soul in deep contrition bowed, is sighing, 


Great oot in my joy and sorrow, 
Great Keeper of the present and the morrow 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


Westtown Boarding School. 


(Continued from page arr.) 





John Morton, Jno. Shoemaker and Philip|judgment-of the Yearly Meeting the following, 


Price, Jr., are requested again to examine it| articles or plan of constitutional rales,” &c. 
and report to the general committee as speedi-| _“ First.—That this Institution being intend- 


ly as may be their judgment thereon, endian for the benefit of the children of Friends, 


whether any alterations may be properly! generally, shall continue under the care and 
made.” superintendence of a Standing Committee of 
At an adjourned meeting held the next/this Yearly Meeting, who shall appoint a 
morning, “the committee was informed that; Treasurer and Clerk, and meet at least twice 
by the will of our friend Jno. Pemberton, de-|a year; once at Westtown, on the first Second- 
ceased, 22} pistoles” (value of a pistole 16;day of the week in the 10th month, at 10 
shillings sterling, or about $3.60) “annually)o’clock a. m., and once in Philadelphia on the 
Sixth-day of the week preceding the Yearly 
stitution of which we have the care.” It/ Meeting, at 3 o’clock p.m. They sball also 
arises from five yearly rent-charges, payable) appoint an acting committee of ten or more 
out of four lots of ground on the north side of, members, of whom the Treasurer shall be one, 
Elm St. and west side of Second St., in this|to meet on the premises at least once a quar- 
city. This is the first allusion to any bequest'ter, for the management of the Institution. 
from Jno. Pemberton to Westtown, and ap-| Who shall keep minutes of their proceedings, 
pears to be for general purposes. At. the|to be submitted to the general Committee at 
same meeting, mention is made of a donation) their stated meetings, and exhibit once a year 
from Henry Drinker of a tract of land in|a particular account of the stock, income and 
Luzerne county, “containing in the whole|expenditures. The second provides for the 
four thousand nine bundred and eighty-nine| appointment of a superintendent, and the third 
and three quarters of an acre, and allowance.” |directs the holdimg of religious meetings on 
Thos. Morris, Thos. Stewardson and others} First and Fifth days of the week. 
were appointed to receive and hold the same| “ Fourth—That the acting or such other 
in trust, and T.S., with Jno. Morton, “ were| committee as may be selected for the service, 
directed to make a record of this valuable gift| prepare in due season an essay for the con- 
in a book to be provided for the purpose.” _| sideration of the General Committee, of such 
3d mo. 25th, 1796. An agreement with|specific internal regulations as relate to the 
Robert Green and wife to take charge of the| preservation of salutary order and discipline, 
farm, &c., for the sum of £50 a year, was re-|in the division and adjustment of time to be 
ported. Edward Churchman had been there) observed for the pupils rising in the morning ; 
in that capacity for one year previously. their decent preparation for the respective 





18th of 5th mo. “At the time adjourned'avocations of the day and becoming conduct 
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ignorant country boors who were en- 


ing 


vent the turmoil of a sale the cattle were 





mouth above water; while the weight of the 





through the same, specifying the hours of ap-| gaged in rebellion against their king, and run-| valued, and the agent announced that he mugt heavi 
plication to school tuition, meal times, beha-|ning the inn-keeper pretty severely. He hap-|take with him the cattle or the money. Wing teract 
vior thereat, seasons of relaxation, either in}/pened at the time to see James Gibbons/field paid the money, counting out the Tre 
innocent amusement or such instructive exer-|driving up the road; and turning to bisjsovereign by sovereign, and saying, as he burg 
cise in useful labor as may be neither oppres-|guests said, “The tirst farmer who drives|counted it, “ there are thirty for bishops who deviss 
sive to the bodily nor unfriendly to the mental/past this house can speak more languages/live in palaces, ten for rich rectors, eight for killin, 
powers ; stated periods for improving lessons|than the whole kit and crew of you put to-|poor curates, and seven for the gentlemen ep. § 
with religious caution respecting the books|gether.” When James came up, one of the| gaged in the day’s business.” arour 
used therein ; time of the children retiring to|party saluted him in French, and was civilly| Attendance at Public Worship in Englana— § ®°'™' 
bed, order of their lodging, careful and dili-|answered in the same language. Another, in|A census of those in attendance at public wor ten fi 
gent oversight thereof, with such other or|Spanish, asked him if he was a Frenchman ;!ship has recently been made in several trap ' 
more minute provision as may tend to sup-jand he answered in very good Spanish, that |of England. The worshippers of the Chureh abou 
port the reputation of the Institution, excite| he was born in Chester county, and bad never|of England were found te be much fewer thay elimt 
a lively unremitting attention to the health|been in France. There was a pause in the|those at the houses of other denomination, | ™*° 
and well-being of the scholars; guarding|conversation, and, putting their heads to-|Of every 100 inhabitants of the large to In th 
against want of cleanliness and against habits| gether, a quotation was aimed at him from|the division is: Unable to attend, 42; yolnp. | %8 
of indolence and carelessness which have ajone of the satires of Horace; and they found,|tarily absent, 35; at places of worship, 93 § ™™"! 
pernicious effect on individuals, and are of|to their amazement, that this plain-looking|The small proportion who are found in the This, 
hurtful example in the general.” farmer was a good Latin scholar. By this|discharge of this duty is cause for sadness of al 
The remaining twelve Rules submitted to|time the farmer perceived that he was on|—<Selected. 006, 
the Yearly Meeting for its judgment, are in|trial, and put them completely to rout by a| Claims of the Pope asto Civil Rights—Argh. his g 
substance very much those that remain in|volley of Greek, which none of them could} bishop Manning, the principal representatiys benet 
force at the present time, and it is thought| understand. of the Pope in England, defending the mod. Bai. 
exhibit the sound discretion as well as re-| On another occasion a well-educated officer|ern dogma of the papal infullibility, puts the Ab 
ligious concern of the first care-takers of|in command of a foraging party from the Bri-|following language into the mouth of the the | 
“ Westtown.” tish army, entered his residence. Saluting| Pope: Your 
The following minute was adopted by the/him rather familiarly, and looking at his} “You tell me I ought to submit to theciyy § ™° 
Yearly Meeting in reference to the Report|shelves well filled with books, he remarked,!power, that I am the subject of the King of wey 
and Regulations, viz: “You are a clergyman?” “No, I am not,”|Italy, and from him I am to receive ingtrue front 
“The committee of this meeting appointed|was the reply. “A doctor, perhaps?” “I)tion as to the way I should exercise the ¢ivil heat 
to promote the establishment of a Boarding|am not a doctor.” “Pray then, what is your!power. I say I am liberated from all éiyil a 
schvol, having given careful attention and|profession?’? “I am a Chester county far-|subjection, that my Lord made me thesuh § %™ 
been closely exercised in endeavoring to ad-)mer.” The stranger meanwhile was thumb-|ject of no one on earth, king or otherwise; whol 
vance the concern as far as circumstances|ing over some of the books, and answered, 'that in his right I am sovereign. I acknowl tis 
would admit, prepared a report, and digested |“ But these are not farmers’ books.” “What|edge no civil superior. I am the subject of § “7° 
a plan of rules and regulations for the well|dost thou know about them?” James inquir-|no prince, and I claim to be more than this, inebe 
ordering and right management of the insti-\ed. “Oh,” replied the stranger, “they are|I claim to be the supreme judge and director to th 
tution; an essay whereof was now submitted old and familiar friends!” A long and very |of the consciences of men ; of the peasant that § “® 
to the meeting, which being several times| pleasant conversation ensued on education in/|tills the field, and the prince that sits on the | 
read, and the sentiments of many brethren| England and America, and when the stranger|throne; of the household that lives in the mal 
freely expressed, is concurred with. It ap-|rose to take his leave, he extended his hand,|shade of privacy, and the legislature that bey 
pearing from the statement exhibited in the)and said, “This has been the most agreeable| makes laws for kingdoms. I am the sole, last, ow 
foregoing report that but a small part of the/hour I have spent in yourcountry. I did not|supreme judge of what is right and wrong” we 
capital stock remains unappropriated, and the! expect to find classical scholars in the woods bat any man should dare to utter such ot 
funds so exhausted that additional pecuniary!of America.” The party retired from his'impious and revolting words is a melanch uxt) 
aid is requisite to enable the committee to pro-|farm, leaving his property untouched. |proof of the depths of deception into whie ail 
ceed in carrying into effect the benevolent oe ; an intelligent man may sink who has chosen hun¢ 
views contemplated in this undertaking, —n For “The Friend.” the bondage of a corrupt ecclesiasticism in § ™ 
Monthly and Preparative Meetings are, there- Religious Items, &e. preference to the liberty of Christ—Londoa J 2" 
fore, desired to circulate printed copies of| Tithe Agitation in England.—Agricultural | Commonwealth. axt) 
these rules and regulations, and appoint some | distress, which is wide-spread and deepening, : stop 
Friends to apply to and give such of their js yielding a plentiful crop of disputes about . ie = 
members an opportunity as are of ability and'tithes. Before 1836, tithe was paid in kind. Natural History, Science, &c. not | 
are disposed to contribute a part of their Since that year it has been commuted intoal To Avoid Dyspepsia—Edwards on Dyt z 
worldly substance in furthering a work which | rent-charge, which is determined by the offi-|pepsia gives the following rules :—Eat every il 
. in its aim and tendency extends not only to/cial average of the price of corn during the| thing except what disagrees with you, because = 
the improvement of the rising generation, but! previous seven years. The tithe-rent charge the body of man requires a variety of nouriéh- a 
through a guarded religious education affords js thus fixed for seven years. Farmers allege|ment, and could not exist if confined to onegt § ? 
ground to hope it may produce an encourag-|that the mode of assessment is unjust, and|two articles—Chew all food thoroughly @ bolt 
mg increase of lights and way-marks in the|that they pay fur more than is due from them.|that it may become well mixed with thé ” 
world, which must eventually prove highly|Tt is quite possible the Tithe Commutation |saliva.—Cease eating when there is a comfort oa 
beneficial to civil and religious community in| Act needs amending, and it is certain that the|abdle feeling of satiety, but at the same time an 
general. ; tithe is often disproportionately heavy. Thus,/feeling fully capable of eating and enjoying ’ 
Taken from the minutes. be this week, a farmer stated at a meeting that/more than you have taken.—Do not eat when _ 
Jona. Evans, Clerk.” jhe knew a holding, the rent of which is £60|overheated, overfatigued or .much excited— = 
a de oie a year, and the tithe £80! This is simply|Be regularin your habits of eating.—in warm § ;. 
Anecdotes of James Gibbons. maitinelon Tenants are beginning to sedis svanther anal much oily and fatt food.— A 
In the “History of Chester County, Pa.,”|to pay tithe, and so, to call the attention of|Avoid excessive mental or physical exercise 

there are related some anecdotes of the James|the public to their grievance. Wingfield, of|for half an hour after finishing a meal.—in tre 
Gibbons, who formerly owned the farm now| Whistler Mill Farm, Hurst, in Berkshire, is|this climate eat three meals a day.—Never orbj 
occupied by the Westtown School, which show|of this mind. His tithe is due to the Ecclesi-|eat between meals.—Do not use artificial the 
the estimation in which he was held for learn-|astical Commissioners. He applied for a re-|petizers.—Do not eat just before going to his 
me duction in consequence of a succession of bad} Easy Floating—The easiest position for dio 
hile the British army was yet in the}barvests. The Commissioners answered that floating is lying on the back, with the arms A 
county, after the battle of Brandywine, some}he must pay the uttermost penny. Bailiffs}extended beyond the head. The lungs and the 
officers were one day making themselves}were put in possession, a number of cattle|other buoyant parts of the viscera contail = 
merry at a wayside inn. They were criticis-|seized to satisfy the clerical demand. To pre-|enough air to float the body, and keep the a 
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jeavier portions are so balanced as to coun- 
jeract the natural tendency of the feet to sink. 

Trap for Sheep-killing Dogs—The Lynch- 

Virginian describes an ingenious trap 
devised by a Virginia farmer to catch sheep- 
killing dogs. Having suffered severely from 
their depredations on his sheepfold, be built 
ground a number of sheep that dogs had killed 
an inclosure of rails twelve feet high and about 
ten feet square at the ground, the sides of the 
trap sloping inward until an opening was left 
about 5 feet square. Any dog could easily 
dimb the sloping fence and enter the pen, but 
poteven a greyhound could jump out of it. 
In three nights the farmer captured forty-six 

, including fifteen or twenty that had 
never been seen before in that neighborhood. 
This, after there had been a public slaughter 
of all dogs suspected of sheep-killing, save 
one, Whose master could not be convinced of 
his guilt. The trap was built for his especial 
benefit, and it caught him the first night.— 
Ki. American. 

About the Sun.—Particularly impressive are 
the facts and examples by which Professor 
Young endeavors to convey to the reader 
some idea of the prodigious forces and activi- 
ties with which the student of the sun is con- 
fronted. Speaking of the outflow of the solar 
heat he says :— 

“The quantity of heat emitted is enough 
to melt a shell of ice ten inches thick over the 
whole surface of the sun every second of time; 
this is equivalent to the consumption of a 
layer of the best anthracite coal nearly four 
inches thick every single second.” In regard 
to the distance of the sun from the earth, he 
ays: “Though the distance can easily be 
ttated in figures, it is not possible to give any 
real idea of a space so enormous; it is quite 
beyond our power of conception. If one were 
totry to walk such a distance, supposing that 
hecould walk four miles an hour, and keep 
itup for ten hours every day, it would take 
sixty-eight and a half ycars to make a single 
nillion of miles, and more than sixty-three 
hundred years to traverse the whole. I 
some celestial railway could be imagined, the 
journey to the sun, even if our trains ran 
tixty miles an hour, day and night without a 
stop, would require over one hundred and 
eventy-five years. Sensation, even, would 
not travel so fur in a human life-time. To 

w the curious illustration of Professor 
Mendenhall, if we could imagine an infant 
with an arm long enough to enable him to 
touch the sun and burn himself, he would die 
of old age before the pain would reach him, 
since, according to the experiments of Helm- 
holtz and others, a nervous shock is commu- 
nicated only at the rate of about one hundred 
feet per second, or sixteen hundred and thirty- 
seven miles a day, and would need more than 
one hundred.and fifty years to make the jour- 
ney. Sound would do it in about fourteen 
years if it could be transmitted through celes- 
tial space ; and a cannon-ball in about nine, if 
it were to move uniformly with the same 
speed as when it left the muzzle of the gun. 
If the earth could be suddenly stopped in her 
orbit, and allowed to fall unobstructed toward 






































the sun, under the accelerating influence of 


his attraction, she would reach the centre in 
about four months.” 

As to the attraction between the sun and 
the earth : “ It amounts to thirty-six hundred 
quadrillion of tons—in figures, 36 followed by 
seventeen ciphers. 


engagement. 


could have excited it. 
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It would require nine to each 


Influence of the Mind upon Hunger and Thirst. 


—No one will doubt that the sensations of 
hunger and thirst are modified, aroused, or 
dulled by the condition of the mind. 
hears water mentioned, and experiences a 
desire to drink in consequence. 
drunkard the mental image of a glass of spirits 
will excite his peculiar thirst for drink. Per- 
sons are often thirsty when, as every one 
knows, if the attention be diverted, the sensa- 
tion disappears. But apart from these ex- 
amples of the influence of ideas—the imagina- 
tion—there are cases in which emotional ex- 
citement tends to create thirst. 


A child 


Thus it has 
been observed at the commencement of an 
Dr. Rush, in his essay on the 
“Influence ofthe American Revolution upon 


the Human Body,” says he noticed thirst to 


be a very common sensation among both 


officers and soldiers. He adds that it occur- 


red when no exercise or action of the body 
This is the more strik- 
ing, because the circumstance of the mind 
being concentrated upon another subject failed 
to extinguish this sensation. 

Hunger from this cause is not often ex- 
perienced. Other mental images appear in 
this instance, to occupy the attention to the 
exclusion of this. Dr. Carpenter relates an 
anecdote of himself which illustrates this 
familiar fact. He adduces it as a proof that 
the sense of hunger originates in the condition 
of the general system, the secondary phe- 
nomenon being its manifestation through a 

articular action in the stomach, which may 

e overlooked when the mind is otherwise 
employed. “ He was walking alone through 
a beautiful country, and with much to occupy 
his mind; and having expected to meet with 
some opportunity of obtaining refreshment on 
the road, he had taken no food since break- 
fast. This expectation, however, was not ful- 
filled; but as he felt no hunger, he thought 
little of the disappointment. It was evening 
before he approached the place of his desti- 
nation—after having walked about twenty 
miles, resting frequently by the way—and he 
then began to feel a peculiar lassitude, different 
from ordinary fatigue, which rapidly increas- 
ed, so that during the last mile he could 
scarcely support himself. 
necessity, however, kept him up; but on ar- 
riving at his temporary home he immediately 
fainted.” 

In connection with this subject, a few words 





The stimulus of|pleteness by one definite act of faith. 
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tation to cease, and to be replaced by a ma- 
terial bond of some sort, holding the earth to 
the sun and keeping her in her orbit. If, now, 
we suppose this connection to consist of a web 
of steel wires, each as large as the heaviest 
telegraph wires used (No. 4) then to replace 
the sun’s attraction these wires would have 
to cover the whole sunward hemisphere of 
our globe about as thickly as blades of grass 
upon a lawn. 
square inch.” 


the same writer, on the authority of Dr. 
Willan, the patient, a young gentlewoman, 
only took a little orange-juice, and yet lived 
for sixty days.—Dr. D. H. Tuke, in “ Influence 
of the Mind upon the Body.” 
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A letter from a Friend residing in a distant 
Yearly Meeting expresses the opinion, that 
although many very excellent articles have 
appeared in “The Friend,” to correct and 
counteract the gross and wide-spread errors 


With the|which a large proportion of our membership 


are either actively engaged in propagating, 
or passively endorsing; yet sufficient atten- 
tion has not been directed to the foundation 
principles upon which the modern structure 
is erected. ; 

These he thinks may be expressed as follows: 
First. That Christ finished the work of man’s 
salvation on the cross on Calvary. The literal 
acceptance of this dogma would ignore the 
offices of our Saviour, attributed to Him in 
the Scriptures, which must be continuously 
exercised for the salvation of man to the end 
of time. Heis not only the atonement for our 
sins through the offering on the cross; but He 
is the ever-living guide and helper of his 
people ; the Mediator; He who enlightens the 
j|heart to see its sinful condition, gives faith to 
lturn to this Light, gives power to repent and 
forsake sin, and thus enables the penitent to 
work out their souls’ salvation. 

The second fundamental error is, that Faith 
is a faculty of the mind to be exercised at will. 

The apostle Paul wrote to the Ephesians, 
“By grace are ye saved through faith; and 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God.” 
It has always been the belief of the Society of 
Friends, that the saving faith which brings 
man into a conformity to the Divine will and 
makes him a partaker in the forgiveness of 
|Sins through Christ, is a “ gift” from God, and 
must be exercised in his will. The experience 
of the work of grace confirms this view. For 
inothing less than the renewed extension of 
the visitations of the love of God can awaken 
the sinner to a sense of his condition, or in- 
duce him to bring bis deeds to the Light of 
Christ, and submit to be judged thereby— 
which is the test of faith. 

“The teachings at lowa Yearly Meeting, 
as reported in The British Friend, are the full- 
est exposure of these fundamental errors that 
I have seen. Sanctification was treated of, 
as a gift wrought for us by Christ in his out- 
ward sacrifice, and to be received in its com- 
This 
branch of the tree of error springs from the 
first root above mentioned, i. e., that Christ 
finished the work of salvation by bis outward 
offering. But in opposition to this doctrine, 


may be added in regard to the influence of|Friends believe with the apostle, that we are 


the peculiar condition of the mind present in 


washed and sanctified by the Spirit of our 


some forms of hysteria, &c., in maintaining|God; by the powerful operations of which 


the vital power in the absence of food. The 
physiologist last cited records a case in which 
& young woman, under his own observation, 
took no nourishment for three weeks, except, 
on some days, one or two cups of tea. Yet 
the strength of the patient rather increased 


Spirit, as man submits thereto, his corrupt 
will and tendencies are slain, and he learns 
righteousness through the Lord’s judgments 
on the transgressing nature. 

The doctrine that the work of Christ for 
our salvation was finished 1800 years ago, is 


than diminished during this period ; ber mus-|the fruitful root of many errors of a serious 


cles became firmer, and her voice more power-|and practical nature. 
. . We may imagine gravi-|ful. In a case of delusional insanity, cited by |pleted, it may be thought that there is noth- 


If the work was com- 
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ing left for the Holy Spirit to do in men’s 
hearts ; that there is no need of a light or seed 
in man to save him; that there is no sorrow 
in repentance, but that repentance, as some of 
the advocates of the new doctrine have de- 
scribed it, is simply laying aside all our pre- 
viously conceived opinions, and ‘accepting 
Christ's finished work.’” 

Those who imbibe these views may delude 
themselves with a belief that they are in a 
saved state, while sin yet retains its dominion 
ever them, and they have not passed through 
the spiritual change spoken of in Scripture as 
being born again of the incorruptible Seed and 
Word of God. 

The writer of the letter referred to, in ex- 
planation of the religious concern which cloth- 
ed his spirit on account of these errors, further 
says: “Those who only hear of these things 
from a distance, cannot conceive of them.” 
full sense of the evil will only be felt, he) 
thinks “ when we have been obliged to min-| 
gle with those whe propagate these doctrines, | 
either under cover or more openly ; and when| 
we have had opportunity to reason with them | 
on the various features of the subjects and to) 
go into the ground-work and outgrowth ; and! 
find that neither argument nor entreaty will| 
avail—and when we sec the sad results, that, 
so many hopeful plants have been (we are at 
times given to fear hopelessly) injared. Many, 
of these have been taken in the snare without} 
seeing it, under the specious pretence of con-| 
verting souls to Christ. The carnal mind has. 
been engaged and stimulated in professedly, 
religious work, which many Friends have) 
mistaken for an evidence of religious life.” | 

It is one of the painful duties of the present; 
day to contend for the truth of the principles| 
of our Society among its own members. But we 
have remembered, as at many former times, | 
the significant remark of the late Charles) 
Evans, that he saw little difference between| 
being unsound ourselves and having no testi-| 
mony against unsoundness in others. Yet we, 


have desired that none of the tenderly visited | Po 


ehildren of our Heavenly Father may be stum- 
bled or injured by the confusion of voices that 
exists in our borders. If they keep inward in 
spirit, waiting on the Lord in the silence of 
all flesh, watching the revelations of his Di- 
vine Light in their souls, and submitting to 
all the manifestations of his will, He will lead 
them safely onward, show them each succeed- 
ing step that is to be taken in the way to sal- 
vation, give them strength to do what He re- 
quires, open to their understandings the mys- 
teries of his kingdom so far as. it is for their 
good to know them, and finally bring them to; 
the Father's house in peace. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrizep Srates.—Colonel Seaton, Superintendent of 
the Censns, estimates that it will require eight to twelve 
months to complete the work of his Bureau. The} 
printed reports will embrace about 20,000 pages. 

The Supremé Court of Vermont decided on Seventh- 
day of last week, that a mill-owner or manufacturer 
“has no right to dump into the stream on which his 
mill or factory is situated, sawdust or any kind of waste 
except what is absolutely and indispensably necessary 
in the beneficial enjoyment of his water privilege, to the 
injury of others below him on the same stream.” 

The Natural Bridge property in Virginia, consisting 
of 1200 acres, has been sold by the Allegheny Coal 
and Iron Company to H. C. Parsons for $55,000. 

The Baltimore newspapers report that the plans are 
nearly perfected for the establishment of a line of steam- 
ships between Baltimore and some French port on the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Baltimore and Uhio, Road 
is said to be interested, and one object of the enterprise 
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and the other third is to be raised in this country. 
land company is to be organized in connection with the 
steamship company. 


A crevasse 300 feet long and 4 to 5 feet deep is re-} Whole House, and limits such right to one time 
ported in the Kemp levee, in the lower end of Tensas|each member during the debate on any one questi 
Parish, near Waterproof, Louisiana. The levee is one | move either that the Chairman do report 
of the most important in the State, protecting a very |that the Chairman do leave the chair. 


rich district. The levee at Trotter’s Landing, opposite 
Helena, Arkansas, is broken, but as yet no serious 
damage is reported. 


Floods in the Navasota and Brazos rivers, in Texas, | ‘ 
have caused a loss of hundreds of cattle, but are now |the orders of the day (or the motions on the pa 


subsiding. 


An immense tract of land set aside by the State of | made for enabling matters of extreme urgency to be 


is to attract immigration from Southern Europe to the |“ Be now put.” This pt we: 
southern section of this country. Two-thirds of the re-|able ; but, in order for its ado 
quisite money, it is said, has been subscribed abroad, po enaeeten by more than 200, or opposed 
A |40 members. 









tion will not be 
option on a division, it: 


by lese than 


The second rule is designed to restrict the ri 
members to make dilatory motions in Committee of 


Ko meni 
shall speak more than once to each separate moti 

no member who has made one of these motions 
make another motion on the same question. No 

ber shall move the adjournment of the House befor 


the case may be,) have been reached; but provision 


Texas to pay for the erection of a new State House has brought before the House without notice and withor 
been transferred to Abner Taylor, C. B. Farwell and delay. Great opposition to these proposals haa beg 
John V. Farwell, of Chicago, and A. C. Babcock, of manifested by the opposition, with whom some meme 


Canton, Illinois. 
corner of the State, and the survey extends south from 
the Indian Territory a distance of 197 miles, with an 


A | average width of 27 miles. Two railways are already 


projected through that section. 

A telegram from Chattanooga, Tenn., says that Elijah 
Chadwick, aged 102 years and 3 months, and his wife, 
aged 102 years and 7 months, of Walter county, Ga., 
passed through that city on the 29th ult., en route to 
Arkansas, where they will reside in the future with 
their son. They are hale and hearty, and may live 
several years longer. 

In 1881 there were 4,171,554 acres of corn in Kansas, 
which produced 80,760,542 bushels. 

In the Yellowstone country, M. T., are some of the 
most extensive coal fields in the world, many of the 
beds being from ten to thirty feet thick, and covering 
a belt several hundred miles wide. 

After having successfully introduced trout and perch 
into the waters of New South Wales, the Zoological 
Society of that country recently renewed its efforts with 
salmon. It applied to the Fish Commission of the 
United States for eggs, and two boxes, containing 40,- 
000, were soon forwarded. These have now been safely 
deposited in the hatching-boxes at Bowenfels, after 
great care and trouble. 

The receipts at the Boston Post-office, last year, were 
$1,326,217, an increase of $167,819 compared with 1880. 
The net revenue to the Government from the office last 
year was $897,542. 

There were 443 deaths in this city last week, as com- 
pared with 433 the previous week. Of these 218 were 
males and 225 females: 65 died of consumption, 51 of 
pneumonia, 23 of old age, 20 of croup, and 15 of small 


x, 
Markets, &c.—U.S. 3}’s, 101} a 1023; 43’s, registered, 
114; coupon 115; 4’s, 118}; currency 6’s, 130. 

Cotton cuntinues quiet at about former rates. Sales 
of middlings are reported at 12 a 12} cts. per Ib. for 
uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export, and 
7} a 8 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is quiet and rather easier. Sales of 2200 bar- 
rels, including Minnesota extras, at $6.75 for clear, and 
at #7 a $7.25 for straight; Penna. extra family at 76.25 
a $6.50; western do. do. at $7 a $7.25, and patents at 
$7.75 a $8.25. Rye flour is quiet at $4.75.a $5 per bbl. 

Grain.— Wheat is unsettled and lower. Sales of red 
for milling at $1.373 a $1.38. Rye is nominal at 90 
ets. for Pennsylvania. Corn is in moderate request and 
options a shade lower. Sales of 8500 bushels, including 
yellow, at 68 a 68} cts.; white at 75 cts.; sale, mixed, 
65} cts.; steamer at 65} a 66 cts., as to location; No. 3 
at 65 a 65} cts. and rejected at 64 cts. Oats are quiet, 
but steady. Sales of 10,000 bushels including white, 
at 474 a 49 cts., and rejected and mixed at 47 a 47} cts. 

Beef cattle were rather dull, as most holders were 
asking an advance; 2500 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 4} a 7} cts. per pound, as to condi- 
tion. 

Sheep.—Prices were a shade higher: 8000 head ar- 
rived and sold at the different yards at 4 a 6} cts., and 
lambs at 5 a 7# cts. per Ib., as to condition. 

Hogs were in demand, but prices were unchanged : 
3500 head arrived and sold at the different yards at 8} 
a 10} cts. per Ib.,.as to quality, 

Fore1cn.—On the 7th inst., on motion of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, a resolution was adopted by a vote of 286 
against 227, that Bradlaugh be not allowed to swear, 
previous to his taking a seat as member of Parliament 

The first of a series of new rules to be introduced 
into the House of Commons by Gladstone, invests the 
Speaker, as chairman of committees, with authority to 
put the proposition that the question before the House 
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The track of land is in the northwest | bers of the Liberal party are in accord. 


A Parliamentary return shows that 512 suspects are 
confined in the jails of Ireland. 

In the House of Commons, Justin McCarthy, mem. 
ber for Longford, on behalf of the Irish members, gayg 
notice of a long amendment to the address in favorofa 
repeal of the Union, categorically condemning 
point in the Government’s Lrish policy, and urging an 
immediate return to Constitutional methods. *, 

W. E. Forster confirmed the statement that an expe 
sive letter had reached Dublin Castle after hig depan: 
ture for London. He said if he had opened it, ag the 
sender desired, he would certainly have lost his bands, 
and he might have been killed. : 

Ata meeting of various Irish organizations in ir 
resolutions were passed expressing horror at the 
attempt to injure W. E. Forster by sending hima letter 
containing an explosive material. ts 

A parliamentary return shows that 811 out : 
reported to the Irish police in First month, af 
479 were agrarian, being an increase of 31 over 
month, 1881. 2 ta 

The Submarine Cable Companies have written tothe 
Board of Trade suggesting legislation for the prevention 
of negligent or intentional injury to cables under 
bility for damages; the cable companies, on their 
undertaking to compensate vessels sacrificing their 
chors and gear in order to avoid injuring cables, ~~ 

Arrangements are nearly completed for the : 
ment of a line of steamers called the “ Black Star 
between Great Grimsby, England, and New Y 
Philadelphia. ‘3 

The Standard’s despatch from Vienna says: 
order not to offend Russia, Austria has entirely 
doned the plan of partial or temporary occu 
Montenegro. Negotiations, however, are pr 
with Prince Nikita for the passage of Austrian 
across his territory if necessary.” 

St. Petersburg, Second mo. 7th.—The Government 
about to publish a statement, which it hopes will 
an end to the foreign agitation regarding the Jewa, 
is to the effect that it has not hitherto thought it 
while to contradict the un‘ounded rumors that 
was about to take a course so much at variance 
existing good relations as to intercede on an in 
question which every government regulates in 
ance with its own views, and which never admits of 
foreign interference which is only calculated to i 
the irritation of the ignorant and credulous people 
carry on the anti-Jewish movement. The statem 
then shows that hundreds of people have been tried 
otherwise dealt with by the authorities of various 
particularly by those of Warsaw, where 2302 have 
committed for trial. The statement concludes by 
ing that all precautions will be taken in fature, 
it is necessary to avoid aggravation by the outside in 
fluence arising from false rumors. ° ; 















Diep, suddenly, on the 6th of Tenth month, 1881, a& 
his residence in Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., THomat 
SaTTERTHWAI'E, in the 67th year of his age, a member 
of Falls Monthly Meeting. 

——, at her residence in Smyrna, N. Y., the 14th of 
Ist mo, 1882, Mary F. CoLiins, a member of Smyrne 
Monthly Meeting, in the 84th year of her age. 
was a kind neighbor, very helpful to the sick 
afflicted. She was a firm believer in the doctrines ot 
Friends and walked consistently therewith ; diligent 
attending meetings as long as she wa: able. e be 
lieve her end was crowned with peace. , 

——, Second mo. 2d, 1882, Resecca W. SMITH, 
74 years, a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meet 
for the Western District. “ Blessed are the pure 
heart, for they shall see God.” 
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